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SWEET MEMORY OF THEE. 
When soft stars are peeping 
Through the pure azure sky, 
And southern gales sweeping 
Their warm breathings by :— 
Like sweet music pealing 
Far o’er the blue sea, 
There comes o’er me stealing 
Sweet memories of thee. 


The bright rose when faded, 
Flings forth o’er its tomb 

Its velvet leaves, laded 
With silent perfume; 

Thus round me, will hover 
In grief or in glee— 

*Till life’s dream be over, 
Sweet memories of thee. 


As a sweet lute that lingers 
In silence, alone, 
Unswept by light fingers 
Scarce murmurs a tone— 
My young heart resembled 
That lute light and free, 
"Till o’er its cords trembled 
Those memories of thee. 
AMELIA. 
p_______] 
Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


WEDDED LIFE—A PICTURE. 


Peculiar circumstances cause me to read 
your beautiful little work with more than 
ordinary interest. The thrilling paragraphs, 
both selected and original, which adorn its 
columns, are apt indeed, to cling to the bo- 
som used to fond associations, especially if 
temporarily deprived of the dearest solace, 
which, amidst clouds of sorrow and adversi- 
ty, can attach themselves to our existence. 
Absence from those beings who alone can 
render a man happy in this life, causes the 
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attraction of female loveliness to take stronger 
hold upon the feelings than when differently 
situated: and as we can only appreciate the 
value of a friend when separated by immense 
distance, or, we have lost him; so—doubly 
dear does the sweet partner of all our cares 
appear to us, when necessity compels us to 
be for many days beyond her reach, or even 
the sweet sound of her voice. Thus situ- 
ated, have I looked upon a beautiful bride, 
being myself apparently engaged with a 
book, and thus measurably unobserved by 
her and her happy spouse, could but mark 
with indescribable delight, her smiling face 
and soft eyes moving before him in their 
pride of life. I could not suppress the work- 
ings of my imagination upon their future hap- 
piness, and hope that it would be more than 
a mere dream: (for the extent of enjoyment 
in the connubial state, I was satisfied, rested 
very much with the parties composing the 
delightful compact.) I was involuntarily 
led to follow the beautiful tracesof a picture, 
where, #t the going down of the sun, they 
will be found seated upon the soft green 
grass, within the enclosure of their beautiful 
villa, or, at the fall of twilight, upon the cush- 
ioned sofa of their drawing room, building 
gay hopes of a happy life; and murmuring 
in low tones the now unforbidden tender- 
ness; and how the allowed kiss and other 
thrillingly impressive endearments of wed- 
ded life, will make even the parting joy- 
ous, and will accompany the absent husband 
while pursuing his vocation upon the stormy 
billows of the world, as a solacing, cheering, 
comfortable reflection; filling his soul with 
the fondest anticipations upon returning to 
the arms of one he knows cannot be false; 
thus bearing him up against the tria!s he 





will suffer with a callous and deceptious 
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world. And how gladly will they retire from 
the crowd, and the empty mirth of the gay, 
to their own delightful home, where they can 
rest in each others quiet company. I could 
but draw the interesting picture of that 
young creature, (who, blushing even now at 
his hesitating caress,) listening eagerly for 
his footsteps as night steals on, and wishing 
he wouldcome. I see him enter at last, and 
with an affection characteristic of that degree 
of ardent love, which is only felt where pro- 
perly cherished, fold her to his bosom. I can 
feel the fulness of his heart, the gladness of 
his soul, and gaze with him upon her grace- 
ful form; when, after having returned his 
fond embrace, she moves about him for the 
kind offices of affection, soothing all his un- 
quiet cares, and making him forget even 
himself in her young and unshadowed beauty. 
I could but go with the happy pair for years, 
witnessing the girlish graces of the young 
wife ripen into dignity and maternal affec- 
tion, the fond love and delicate attention 
of the husband which first won her fair hand; 
their children growing up around them and 
making them happy in the knowledge of be- 
ing loved ina delightful family circle, and 
remembered when they die. Oft, oft have I 
viewed such a picture and wondered where 
were the charms that bound so many toa 
life of celibacy! To such as have preferred 
it, I would recommend the reading of your 
valuable periodical, and to them must I leave 
the comparion for the present. 


Matrimonio. 
Washington City, Aug. 9, 1837. 


ISOLA BELLA. 


BY LOUISE H. MEDINA. 


“ Light be the turf of thy tomb! 
May its verdure like emerald be, 
There should not be the shadow of gloom 
In aught that reminds us of thee. 
Young flowers and an evergreen tree, 
May spring from the spot of thy rest; 
Put no cypress nor yew let us see, 
For why should we mourn for the blest ?” 
ByRoNn. 


Of all the lovely spots which deck the 
bosom of this, our lovely earth, the brightest 
lies among the lofty mountains of Montser- 
rat, in the principality of Piedmont. 

A nameless, though beautiful branch from 
the waters of the Po, turns here aside, as if 
wooed by the verdure of the valley to leave 
its proud source, like tosome high-born maid 
who forsakes her father’s stately halls to 
grace the cottage of a lowly love—and 
sweeping gracefully around, marks out this 
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grape clusters in richer luxuriance, and the 
bright, free air breathes redolent of a softer 
perfume, over the eastern hills that shelter 
it about; the sun casts down his earliest look 
of love, and in the depths of that tranquil 
stream, the vestal stars array themselves in 
brighter beauty. Few are the travelers 
whose wonder seeking curiosity leads there, 
yet the taste of some one, more refined than 
the rude peasantry about, once called the spot, 
Isola Bella, and well suits its deep and 
dreaming loneliness with the heart that once 
beat here, and the tale they tell of that 
heart’s early grave. The ruins of what was 
once a cottage alone indicate that life ever 
found habitation here, but the presence of 
life’s sad, inseparable sister, Death, is more 
distinctly marked. Standing surrounded, 
and almost hidden by four drooping acacias 
isa simple marble tomb, remarkable alone 
for its pure and classic plainness, on which 
is engraven the name “ Estelle,” and _ be- 
neath it the words “ Peace! peace.” Other 
name or date is there none; no epitaph 
to speak what the poor clay there resting 
was, or should have been: all the hopes, 
the ambitions, the desires, which could 
extend beyond the tomb seem comprised in 
that one word—peace. Here it seems to 
say, has an overwearied frame sought refuge, 
here the bowed spirit has bent itself to a long 
repose, here the breaking heart found out its 
peace. What a lesson for vain-glorious 
mortals!’ Here the head plans no more; the 
wild desires, and buoyant energies of the 
mind sink all into one prayer—pride elevates 
not—no fancy kindles nor passion warms— 
peace—peace here lies upon the dying lips 
and is engraven on the tomb. May the 
prayer of the mourner be registered where 
Hope like a smiling cherub, points the way 
and Mercy guardsthe door! May the peace 
which passeth all understanding be accorded 
to that early grave of one who loved not 
wisely, but too well! 


The sun had gone down glowingly behind 
the western hills of Montserrat, and still some 
rays of light lingered on the cottage and stream 
of Isola Bella. The water liliesslowly drooped 
their loving bells as if jealously to enclose those 
truant gems of brightness and prevent their 
returning to their fountain source; while here 
and their a solitary star kindled its eternal 
lamp, as if the eye of holy love watched over 
earth in the profundity of her repose. Far, 
far across the hills caine stealing the vesper 
chime, now swelling richly on the passing 
breeze, and then sighing away like a lover's 
vow, half uttered, halfbelieved ; and mingling 
not unpleasantly, sounded the wine dressers’ 





green basis as a separate and holy thing. 
Here the flowers bloom fairer, the golden 





song as they wended home, bending beneath 
the purple burthen, or the distant hum of the 
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city soothing away like a fractiousinfant into|| feet be thou as chariot wheels, and hither 


rest. How very full of lovely fancies is 
night in a southern land! The calm, the 
peauty, the holiness of its repose, come after 
the mad tumult of the day, like better hopes 
upon a sinner’s heart—it seems to commune 
with the small still voice of Nature unto man, 
and as the eye gazes on the bright unwearying 
watchers above, Faith seems to raise a glass 
which points our pathway into Heaven. The 
wo-worn and the wicked alike acknowledge 
the silent spell. Anger and Passion hide 
from the rebuking serenity of night, and fire- 
eyed murder drops the knife, and oft gives 
tears for blood. Ifthe religion of the earth 
can thus effect the sullen heart, how much 
more deeply is it felt upon the innocent and 
lovely; to them it is as the gentle dew draw- 
ing forth the verdure and perfume—it is 
the bridal veil beneath which the happy 
maiden hides her vestal blush—it is the 
sanctifying presence of a sacred being who 
heightens and purifies all emotion. Such at 
least were the feelings which beat in one 
fervent heart, as it leaned against the 
trellised window, and hearkened for the well 
known footstep. 

Had a poet or a painter’s fancy pictured 
the spirit of some lovely star which had 
wandered from itshome and strayed on earth 
as scarce belonging to it, such a fulness of 
purity and tenderness might image well the 
young Estelle. Childhood had passed, but so 
shortly since, that itscherub smile and joyous 
air yet Jingered after, while womanhood, 
with maturer grace and more voluptuous 
beauty swelled the rich outline of her fair 
proportions. She wore the common dress of 
the Piedmontese, though formed of finer 
materials; her arms, white as the caryantha 
blossoms, were bare—the brief petticoat dis- 
played a foot moulded in aristocratic smallness 
of dimeusion, while two rich, glossy braids of 
hair, falling even to the ground, completed 
her picturesque attire. But her face—oh! 
was it that there the chiselled features at- 
tained the much contested line of beauty? or 
was it that her dark large eye rivalled the 
wild gazelle’st No, something it was than 
beauty, dearer, deeper, more intense. In 
that eye—that smile—shone out a soul of fire, 
and in the flitting color of her cheek flashes 
of the illumined mind, waitinga single breath 
to fan it into a flame. 

* «He comes not yet! Our beacon star 
stands over the fountain now, and yet he is 
not here! Why tarries he? If time be 
thought, and thought is love, his course 
should be like winged speed, flashing a me- 
teor through space illimitable. Spring from 
your everlasting beds, oh! all ye airs of 
Heaven, and waft him hither on your wings! 


‘bring my life—-my love—my husband !” 


Hark! her words have conjured—the turf 
gives up a sudden sound—a step, one mo- 
ment’s faint suspense—the next, the loved 
—the looked for stands beside her. Who 
was it that in secrecy and loneliness had 
wooed the young Estelle! Who had lured 
her to leave her father’s home, her village 
friends, and raised in Nature’s deepest haunts 
for her a bower of love? Who, or what she 
scarcely knows—the silent starlight shines 
now as it did then, upon a noble form—a 
winning voice has whispered wordsof passion, 
she has believed the tale, has given her 
heart’s rich treasures tohis charge, nor asked 
for other pledge of faith but that, without 
which all passion were unholy. 

In the dead of night she gave her stranger 
love her hand and since then, for days and 
nights she has still multiplied her love. 
With such affection, such deep implicit trust, 
suspicion has not to do—and never yet has 
fear or doubt shadowed her heart’s idolatry. 
Yet, to-night, he speaks with troubled ac- 
cents, and, as the clear night falls coldly on 
his face, it shows no lover’s fondness there. 

‘Estelle—how long is it since we have 
loved ? 

‘To fond remembrance, an eternity—to 
hope a single hour.’ 

‘Tush! this is child’s romance,’ he inter- 
rupted hurriedly. “Some two years, I think 
it is; and in them I have taught you some- 
thing, sweet Estelle.’ 

‘ Ay, a lesson for my life—one of love.’ 

‘You were an apt scholar,’ he replied with 
an unequivocal smile, ‘may you as readily 
receive that lesson which is ever love’s com- 
panion—sorrow.’ 

‘Germaine,’ said the girl, raising her moon- 
like eyes solemnly to his face, ‘you have not 
forgotten the hour when you gave me this.’ 
She held up her hand when she spoke, on 
which glittered a brilliant ring—he shuddered 
slightly, and she went on with added earn 








Move with him, solid earth! beneath his 





estness. 

‘In that hour a link was woven never to 
be broken—in that hour an oath registered 
never to be annulled! By this pledge I 
swore myself to you in life or death—for 
body or soul—by this token I claim you— 
fame, fortune, honor, and life, for mine! Fate, 
which binds other mortals, has no power over 
us; our union is for ever and for ever.’ 

Long and deep was the silence that fol 
lowed her words—the echo of the hills won. 
deringly took up the sound, and as she re- 
peated them, the listening air lent voice to 
re-echo for ever and for.ever! Sudcenly 
the sound of approaching voices and the 
tramp of horses were heard—he started from 
|his tvanced pause, drew her to his breast. 
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showered burning kisses on her brow, lips 
and bosom, then exclaiming : 

‘I thought I could have spoken it—but no— 
no—farewell—oh, farewell, Estelle!’ he tore 
away her clinging arms with desperate 
strength, and resigning her sinking form to 
another who came up at that moment, rushed 
madly from the spot. 

Estelle had fallen, but not fainted; the 
faculties of nature seemed terrified into a 
trance, but the mind wavered not a moment. 
A dreadful consciousness was in her stony 
eyes, and the breath seemed chiselled on her 
livid lips; she appeared like a corpse whom 


easily the weapons of satire, that they held 
a giant’s power, joined to an infant’s playful. 
ness. 

‘A thousand excuses, Baronet, are prayed 
of your offended shoulder,’ returned St. Au. 
byn, good humoredly, ‘but the fact is, your 
last conjecture, if not precisely correct, is not 
far off the mark. I am hastening to visit 





‘A woman?’ interrogated Bellenden. 

‘No, an angel!’ 

‘Precisely, and in what fool’s Paradise does 
this angel make her terrestrial Heaven” 

‘May Fair,’ answered St. Aubyn, ‘and if 


a vampire life reanimates, living, yet not of||there were not so much of a sneer on your 


life. The stranger who remained, poured 
out honied words, in which absolute necessity, 
high family, liberal maintenance, feigned 
marriage, were often repeated; but they in- 
sulted not the sense they did not reach, 
neither were the sobs and prayers of her sor- 
rowing attendants heard or heeded. One 
dreadful thought alone seemed to reign in 
her blasted heart, like the spirit of pestilence 
over the city it has smitten. At last it found 
a vent, but not in tears, or sighs, or curses. 
Raising calmly her ringed hand on high, she 
muttered, ‘The pledge was sworn, and it 
will be redeemed!’ 


‘* She sings the wild song of her own native plains, 
Each note that ne loved awaking, 
Ah! little they think who exult in her strains 
How the heart of the minstrel is breaking.’’ 
Moore. 


‘Halloo, there, St. Aubyn! Why man— 
art mad or dreaming—that you post along 
with your eyes in such a fine frenzy rolling! 
Certes, if you would not run over some of; 
the king’s lieges, you should hire a herald to 
precede you, and have him cry, ‘Oh, yes! 
oh, yes! make room for a man in love.’ 

his tirade was delivered rather sharply 
toa slight and extremely handsome youth, 
who, wrapt apparently in no unpleasant re- 
verie, had swung the corner of Regent street 
so rapidly as to come in concussion with the 
speaker, who was sauntering in all fashion- 
able negligence through Piccadilly. He 
seemed a man of thirty years of age; per- 
haps he had not told so many, but the lines 
marked on his noble features expressed ra- 
ther thought than age. His appearance be- 
spoke that aristocratic fashion which is at- 
tained by so very few—his dress that perfect! 
plainness which claims distinction without 
marking peculiarity. Imitated by numbers, 
flattered and caressed by all, George Ger- 


lip as you inquire, I would ask you to join 
me in my visit.’ 

‘A veritable office for a guardian, truly,’ 
said Bellenden. ‘Pray, young sir, has this 
goddess a name as well as a local habitation" 

‘Lam almost afraid to tell you, Baronet; 
however, as you are not a very severe guar- 
dian, I think I will tell you. It is the Em. 
press of Beauty and Queen of Son, the wr 
rivalled Guedecini, La Rusignole, as we cal! 
her. 

‘Indeed! I congratulate you—you have 
made a glorious plunge for so young aswim- 
mer! An actress—I beg her pardon—an 
opera singer for an idol, and Newmarket for 
a dice board! I give you joy of your pr» 
gress.’ 

‘Nay, sir, be as severe with me as you 
please, but do not wrong the lady. She is 
as faultless in fameasshe is peerless in regal 
beauty.’ 

* Doubtless—’twere sacrilege to doubt it! 
The very Dulcinea of love sick Quixottes, 
the queen of foilstone arrows, and Seraph of 
tinsel wings. Well, St. Aubyn, much plea- 
sure to you. I will see your most sweet 
hostess to night—until then, au revoir.’ 
The Baronet passed on as he spoke, and 
St. Aubyn looking discontentedly after him, 
muttered to himself, ‘ How very disagreeable 
Bellenden can make himself! but Iam glad 
he will see La Rusignole to-night. I wish 
he might fall but half as much in love as |, 
to punish him.’ 

It was very late when Sir George entered 
the Opera house that night. He had been 
engaged to attend a party there; one of 
whom, Lady Clara Falkland, was the high- 
born heiress, whose wide domains were soo 

to repair by marriage the fortunes he hi 

shattered at the rouge-et-noir board. For- 
tune had been unfriendly to him, and _ his 
spirits were more than usually depressed. 
The last act of Medea was performing as he 
opened the privileged opera box, and a voice, 





maine Bellenden was loved by few—he pos- 
sessed in a remarkable degree the power to 
repulse without offending, and wielded so!: 


clear as the clarion with a silver sound rung 
through the lofty walls. Lady Clara wel- 
comed him with a look and blush, but raised 
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her finger imploringly for silence, until the 
brilliant illusion should be past. 

He stood still, accordingly, until a shriek 
so full of thrilling horror, as to freeze the 
hearer’s blood, burst on his startled sense— 
he gazed eagerly on the stage—did he 
dreamt No—there she stood before him— 
her wild and burning eyes directed full on 
him, her long black hair sweeping in gloomy 
horror round her form, her white extended 
arm bearing the blood-stained dagger—the 
Medea of the poet, the fearful vision of his 
remorseful fancy! A moment still she stood 
as if transfixed to stone—then slowly raising 
her hand as if to wipe the blood gouts from 
her brow—her voice burst in one long, har- 
rowing maniac laugh, and to the ground she 
sunk, like a statute fallen from its base. 
'T was but an instant, yet it sufficed to show 
to the astounded gaze of Bellenden the glit- 
tering of a gem on that uplifted hand—the 
crowd reeled dizzily before his eyes—lights 
and faces swam together, and a cold chill 
ran shivering through his blood. He rushed 
into the lobbies for air—there the rush had 
already began, he forced his arduous way 
through the grand staircase, by a pass key, 
into the private galleries, he hurried hastily 
through corridors and behind scenes, until 
he reached a stage door: Panting and faint, 
at last he found himself in the back street, 
contrasting in its dark, splashy pavements, 
with the glare in front, as much as the smile 
upon an actress’ lip often does with her de- 
jected heart—and he leaned, to recover him- 
self, against the solitary lamp-post. ‘It was 
herself! it was Estelle!’ so ran his murmured 
thought. ‘I met the glittering of those 
terrible eyes—I saw the flashing of that 
fatal gem. Eternal Heaven! that gem 
which was given as——’ 

‘A pledge which will still be redeemed!’ 
interrupted a deep toned voice. Bellenden 
turned with a ghastly recollection of the 
sound. She stood there beside the solitary 
lamp, whose lurid gleam made her features’ 
paleness seem more terrible—she stood there, 
in calm and desperate sternness, facing her 
destroyer, and he quailed before her. 

‘Man,’ she said, ‘ruthless and daring as 
thou art, tremble! we shall meet again!’ 
Ere he could summon voice to answer, or 
compel one limb to move, she was gone. 
He heard the rolling of her carriage wheels, 


to think upon the past or anticipate its con- 


sequences’ 
To be concluded. 


}——_—_| 

Diogenes being asked of what beast the 
bite is most dangerous, answered, “Of wild 
beasts, that of a s/anderer ; of tame, that of a 
Aatterer. 


The following beautiful lines we copy from 
the Albany Evening Journal, where they 
appear as original. If they be so, the gifted 
writer cannot long remain unknown,—if they 
have been published before, we should like 
to know where. 


TO 


I look upon thy face, but while 
It seems so bright and fair, 
I ask me if that sunny smile 
Is wont to linger there ? 
I ask me if thy bosom's heave 
Hides not a heart that’s doomed to grieve, 
And wither in despair? 
I ask if peace and joy can be 
With beings desolate like thee ? 





I knew thee not, thou fallen flower, 
While virtue marked thy growth ; 

I knew thee not in thy bright hour 
Of purity and truth. 

I knew thee not, ’till treacherous ways 

Had dimmed the sunshine of thy days— 
The freshness of thy youth; 

And then I met thee in thy shame, 
Without a friend—without a name. 


An outcast from thy happy home, 
A blighted, joyless thing ; 
Thy journey onward to the tomb 
A rayless wandering. 
Uncheered by hope thy bosom heaves, 
Yet like the roses scattered leaves, 
Some sweets still round thee cling— 
And dimly through thy ruins shine, 
Like ivy on the shattered pine. 


There’s beauty still upon thy brow, 
And kindness in thy heart: 
The smile is with thee even now, 
All hopeless as thou art. 
But sorrow’s wave too soon will chase 
The light of beauty from thy face. 
And thou wilt then depart, 
As bends the lilly to the blast, 
Unknown, unloved, thou'lt sink at last. 


God cheer the on that awful day, 
For none will watch thy bed— 
None sigh to see thee pass away, 
Nor grieve for thee when dead. 
None seek the lonely silent spot, 
Where all forsaken and forgot, 
Reclines thy lovely head 
The turf—alas ! will soon be green, 
And few will know that thou hast been. 


When I see a young man in health, at- 
tempting to support his dignity with a cane, 
I think he has a weak spot somewhere, (say 








in his head, if you please.) 
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Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


CHIVALRY. 
BY DR. W. BOOTH. 


The solemnities of inducting a squire into 
the office of the knighthood, was usually per- 
formed on some public occasion, in order pro- 
bably, to give more importance to the occa- 
sion, and to still farther elevate the martial 
office in the public estimation. ‘The more 
public and imposing the ceremony, the better 
would it be adapted to the disposition of a 
barbarous people, but little acquainted with 
letters, and the arts and improvement of civi- 
lization. The ostentation of this inauguration 
was the less censurable, because it brought 
the novice before the recognition of the popu- 
lace, and thus tended to prevent the assump- 
tion of unqualified aspirants to the office, and 
also impressed indelibly on the mind of the 
young knight, the obligations of fidelity, thus 
publicly imposed upon him. The ceremonies 
of induction were usually accompanied with 
the routine of religious formalities of the 
Catholic Church; the Bishop and subordinate 
clergy, each habited in his sacerdotal robes, 
attended and consecrated the solemnity of 
the occasion with high mass, reading prayers, 
burning incense, sprinkling with ‘holy wa- 
ter, &c. The sword was then presented 
to the candidate, with appropriate exhorta- 
tions to fulfil the office of a true and honor- 
able cavalier, by defending the “true and 
holv faith.” ta nrotect the innocent and de- 

coles 1 |... dignity of his prince, 
ta be a ‘> '. superiors in office, 
Gathia. ‘o his couessor, to submit to the tri- 
aT Jesia, and to lead an irreprehensible 
life ‘before God and his sovereign. As the 

office of a knight was peculiarly adapted to 
the protection “of the fuir, they being the 
most defenceless in times subject to invasion, 
these occasions were of course, always hon- 
ored by their presence, and enlivened with 
their caresses. After the youth had plighted 
his vows upon his knees at the shrine of re- 
ligion, and had been clerically dubbed, the 
ladies, accompanied with certain of the 
chivalry, proceeded to arm him from the 
stirrup to the cocade. 

He was then struck several blows with a 
sword or with the palm of the hand, in the 
name of “God and St. Michael,” or some 
other departed worthy, accompanied with 
certain holy mottoes, tending to inspire him 
with enthusiastic intrepidity. 

Dubbed and awed, he sallies forth in front 
of the Capitol, and shows himself an author- 
ised knight in the most public and prominent 
places in the metropolis. He now assumes 








an air of consequence, almost inseparable 
from the spirit of his newly created office, | 


Vor. I. 


and is ) shannon’ to all the feasts and banquets 
of the nobility, under the strict injunction, 
however, of sobriety in his deportment, and 
temperance in his habits. 

Chivalry was an office not so much of pro- 
fit as of honor, and this honor was to he 
earned by a life of severe toils, great ex- 
posures, and constant dangers. Soon after 
his inauguration, it was customary for the 
young adventurer to complete his military 
education by long travels in foreign countries, 

to glean from the chivalry of “those lands, 
whatever excellencies they might be capable 
of imparting; thus he sojourned from court 
to court, jousted with their knights, studied 
their demeanor, and caught their tact, (hence 
all their daring exploits,) and learn the courte- 
sies and graces of whatever refined and 
polished society they might chance to mingle 
with. 

It could scarcely be expected, that however 
solemn might have been their vows before 
leaving the altar, they would be long in the 
practice of their sanguinary courts, constantly 
in the habit of recounting deeds of noble 
daring, mingling with men of sanguinary 
dispositions, in a half civilized age, “beyond 
the restraint of friends, of guardians, and of 
the clergy, that they would not be subject, 
like other men similarly circumstanced, to 
the corrupting influence of the numerous 
temptations that would be almost constantly 
thrown in their way. To guard against this, 
the laws of chivalry were most rigid, but the 
infliction of those laws were mostly in the 
hands of the military, who of course would 
be naturally disposed to favor his partner in 
office; beside the representation of the indi- 
vidual knight would be greatly under his 
own control, and would too often depend upon 
the integrity of his own oath, which, how- 
ever was sufficiently severe against the prac- 
tice of vice, had it not in all cases been duly 
observed inviolate. The power that was en- 
trusted to the knights over the lives and for- 
tunes of the defenceless, the festivities of 
their oft repealed military and political assem- 
blages; the want of the restraints of an en- 
lightened state of' political, civil, and religious 
polity, all naturally tended to subvert the 
real purposes for which the laudable office of 
chivalry was originally instituted, and for 
which the youth in question was trained with 
assiduity and consecrated with religious 
solemnity. The peculiar privileges that 
were awarded to the order, more than any 
thing beside, tended to prevent the design, 
and to destroy the utility of the institution. 
Power can be safely wielded by but few men, 
but when held indiscriminately in the hands 
of a party, is most sure to be abused. 

The kings, as said before, were appealed 











to as the judges of the issues of important 
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events, were applied to as arbitrators in cases 
that involved the destinies of their equal, if 
not in many respects, their superiors. They 
took the precedency of all classes of society, 
who had not been honored with chivalry; 
their arms and their uniforms were pro- 
scribed to all but themselves; and in case of 

rsonal accusation, they could claim to be 
tried at the tribunal of the clergy, over whom 
they had from their office great control. 
Their superiors in office and in rank, if such 
superiority were admitted at all, connived at 
their abberations, for fear of causing umbrage, 
and thus precluding the possibility of making 
them subservient to their political purposes ; 
hence, other means than those of coercion 
were resorted to by those whose province it 
was to inflict penalties upon the incorrigible. 
They were flattered, were awarded external 
honors for acts of valor, and motives were pro- 
posed to supply the place of authority in 
impelling them on to the faithful discharge 
of the duties enjoined on them by their solemn 
vow. 

The tournament was a martial sport or 
exercise, formerly performed by cavaliers to 
show off their address or bravery. It was 
very exciting to the romantic and the gay, and 
was attended with various kinds of luxurious 
and costly entertainments, which were con- 
tinued for several days in succession. Ladies 
of distinction attended them not only from the 
extremes of their own, but often from foreign 
countries. The origin of this festival is at- 
tributed to Roger Mortimer, who, on being 
knighted, gave a friendly entertainment to 
several hundred of the nobility. ‘These mar- 
tial sports were usually given on some great 
political or military occasion; and not unfre- 
quently by some aspiring demagogue, for the 
accomplishment of some political purpose. 
Sometimes the king would issue his herald 
through his dominions, and invite all gallant 
knights to attend a regal tournament, when 
himself and princes would participate in the 
sports, and honor the “ passage of arms.” 

The last of the tournament, of which we 
have an account, was held by Edward 3d, at 
an enormous expense, when there was so 
great a sacrifice of human life, and so much 
misery inflicted upon the contending aspi- 
rants, that they were banished from his realm 
by an edict of the crown. There were seve- 
ral methods of conducting the tournaments; 
sometimes the knights would assemble in 
some prominent plot of ground or public pro- 
menade, as for instance the Champ de Mars, 
in Paris, or Hyde Park, in London; pitch 
their tents in the back ground, draw around 
the foreground a kind of temporary enclosure, 
take their stand on the ground thus devoted 
to combat, and bid defiance to all who had 


sure ; in these encounters the conflict was fre- 


quently severe and sanguinary. Around 
these military parades, were erected scaflold- 
ing sufficiently spacious to contain several 
thousand spectators ; within them again were 
special accommodations for ladies, and others 
of the privileged order; there pavilions 
were decorated with waving banners, floating 
over the scene of contention, with mottoes 
inscribed on them, calculated to inspire the 
respective combatants with a spirit of martial 
enthusiasm, as “The love of the fair;” 
“Glory to the brave.” On these occasions 
the knights were always really or feignedly 
in love, and the object of their admiration 
would usually send her lover a diamond, a 
ring or a glove, to reanimate him to new ex- 
ertion, or to raise his spirits. ‘These furious 
sports were accompanied with a great variety 
of every thing that was calculated to amuse 
the dissipated relish of a half civilized people, 
as martial music, the dance o’er the mead, 
the variety of plays then in fashion, the min- 
strel, the song of chivalry, the tale of love, 
of valorous deeds, of the defence of virtue 
and the reward of glory. 

The weapons used on these occasions, were 
usually blunt spears, daggers, swords, &c. 
prepared on purpose to prevent as far as pos- 
sible, the shedding of blood. At those times 
of excitement and romance, however, it could 
scarcely be imagined that any instrument, 
however guarded, could be used by promis- 
cuous men who had been so often drilled in 
ithe use of weapons of war, and who were so 
expert in their use, without, at times, giving 
a mortal or an incurable wound. 

The best representations that are given of 
the tournament, are to be witnessed at the 
sham fights, of what, in this country, are 
called a “ general training,” or what is often 
witnessed in those relics of chivalry. The 
tragedy of the Theatre, except that among 
an enlightened and civilized people, there 
would be wanting much of that extravagant 
wildness of what in more barbarous ages, 
would be denominated noble daring. 

These unmeaning feats of valor may ap- 
pear ludicrous to the reader unaccustomed 
to witnessing field exercises; and it is true 
that the tournament were a perversion of the 
original design of chivalry, which grew out 
of the barbarousness of the times in which 
they were practiced, still they tended to keep 
up the spirit and the practice of military 
tactics. 
| All military nations from time immemorial, 
have practised various athletic games, imita- 
tive of warfare, and even enlightened Eng- 
land and America at the present day, by 
various exploits of the fie!d, continue to in- 
fuse into the minds of their youth even im 








the hardihood to pass the line of their inclo- 


times of peace, a martial spirit. No one 
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supposes that the immense number of arms! 
that. are annually heaped up in our various 
armories, will be called into requisition, or} 
that the mammoth ship that was but a few! 
days since launched from the shores of the! 
city of brotherly love, because she is called! 
a ship of the line, will ever become de facto! 
an engine of war. 

The tournaments were chivalrous games 
instituted for practising those exercises, and 
acquiring that skill which would be most! 
likely to be called into requisition in actual: 
warfare ; but in times of luxury, effeminancy 
and peace, were practised as means of amuse- 
ment and pleasure; and as such were not 
more ludicrous than many of the sports now 
in popular use among a religious, reading 
community. Chivalry, inits commencement, 
seems to have beena child of circumstances ; 
no one probably, of its early abettors ever 
thought of its becoming an institution of such 
importance to the church and the state, as 
for centuries to affect their sympathies, and| 
call forth their aid in hersupport; but this will 
not be so inuch wondered at when we take 
into consideration that it was from its origin, a 
creature of the state, and a vassal of the 
church, and that in proportion as it advanced 
in importance, it became a medium link be- 
tween the two, and a source of protection to 
both. And farther, that at a time when the 
ehurch and the state were so intimately con- 
nected in feeling; when they were in fact, 
identified in political and pecuniary interest, | 
that it could not affect the one without also} 
materially affecting the other; and as both 
in time became equally dependent on its arms 
for their own preservation and well being, 
it is less to be wondered at, that they should 
have connived at its abberations for the sake 
of its general utility. 

We find recorded in the early history of 
England, an account of a feat of valor that 
partook as much of the spirit of chivalry, as 
any practice of knight errantry with which 
the feudal system was rife. On the day of 
the coronation of the sovereign, while the 
king was at his dinner, a royal knight rode 
proudly into some conspicuous place, as Hyde 
Park, or Westminster Hall, and armed with 
heavy armor of an antique form! Mounted 
on a horse gorgeously caparisoned, threw 
down his gauntlet, at the same time proclaim- 
ing by his herald, that if any man shall deny 
or gainsay the king’s title to the crown, he 
was ready to defend it by single combat. 

This being done, the king drank his health 
and sent him a golden chalice filled with 
wine, in which he drank the sovereign’s 
health, and “long life to the king,” he, at 
the same time, claiming to himself the privi- 
lege of retaining the valuable memento in 
fee simple. 











The coronations of the sovereigns of Eng. 
land are celebrated with great pomp, and 
many of the ancient forms of heraldry are 
to this day, ceremoniously observed. 

The office of champion to the king was 
committed to Dymort’s family at the corona- 
tion of Richard II., and has continued in it 
ever since. An extensive manor has been 
held in perpetuity by this family in virtue of 
this office. 

At the coronation of George the IV., these 
relics of the feudal system were practised to 
so great an extent, that a book of four hundred 
pages, containing seventy engravings, de- 
scriptive of the ceremonies on that magnifi- 
cent occasion, and sold for twenty-five guineas 
a copy, was written by George Naylor the 
greater king at arms. 





There is something so wholesome and re- 
freshing in the subjoined picture of a virtu- 
ous and respectful, yet independent member 
of a religious sect, that we cannot refrain 
from copying it. It appears in the London 
Court Journal. 


THE QUEEN AND THE 
QUAKERESS. 


In the autumn of 1818, her late majesty, 
queen Charlotte visited Bath, accompanied 
by the princess Elizabeth. ‘The waters soon 
effected such a respite from pain in the royal 
patient, that she proposed an excursion toa 
park of some celebrity in the neighborhood, 
then the estate of a rich widow, belonging 
to the society of Friends. Notice was given 
of the queen’s intention, and a message re- 
turned that she should be welcome. Our 
illustrious traveler had, perhaps, never before 
held any personal intercourse with a member 
of the persuasion whose votaries never volun- 
tarily paid taxes to ‘the man George, called 
king by the vain ones.’ The lady and gen- 
tleman who were to attend the august visit- 
ants had but feeble ideas of the reception to 
be expected. It was supposed that the 
Quaker would, at least, say thy majesty, thy 
highness, or madam. The royal carriage 
arrived at the lodge of the park, punctual to 
the appointed hour. No preparations ap- 
peared to be made, no hostess or domestic 
stood ready to greet the guest. The porter’s 
bell was rung; he stepped forth deliberately, 
with his broad brimmed beaver on; and un- 
bendingly accosted the lord in waiting, with 
‘what’s thy will, friend?” This was almost 
unanswerable. ‘Surely,’ said the nobleman, 





‘your lady is aware that her mayesty—Go to 
your mistress, and say the queen is here. 
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‘No, truly,’ answered the man, ‘ needeth not, 
| have no mistress nor lady ; but friend Rachel 
Mills expecteth thine ; walkin!’ The queen 
and princess were handed out, and walked 
up tne avenue. At the door of the house 
stood the plainly attired Rachel, who, with- 
out even a courtesy, but with a cheerful nod, 
said, ‘ How’s thee do, friend? I am glad to 
see thee and thy daughter. I wish thee 
well! Rest and refresh thee and thy people 
Lefore I show thee my grounds.’ 

What could be said to such a person? 
Some condescensions were attempted, im- 
plying that her majesty came, not only to 
view the park, but to testify her esteem for the 
society to which mistress Mills belonged. 
Cool and unawed, she answered, ‘ Yea, thou 
are right there. The Friends are well 
thought of by most folks; but they heed not 
the praise of the world; for the rest, many 
strangers gratify their curiosity by going over 
this place; and it is my custom to conduct 
them myself; therefore, I shall do the like 
by thee, friend Charlotte! Moreover I think 
well of thee, as a most dutiful wife and 
mother. Thou hast had thy trials, and so 
had thy good partner. I wish thy grand- 
child well through hers.’ (She alluded to the 
princess Charlotte.) It was so evident that 
the friend meant kindly, nay respectfully, 
that offence could not be taken. She escorted 
her guests through her estate. The princess 
Elizabeth noticed, in the hen-house, a breed 
of poultry, hitherto unknown to her, and ex- 
pressed a wish to possess some of these rare 
fowls, imagining that Mrs. Mills would re- 
gard her wish as a law; but the Quakeress 
quietly remarked, with characteristic evasion, 
They are rare as thou sayest; but if any 
are to be purchased, in this land, or in any 
other countries, I know few women likelier 
than thyself to procure them with ease.’— 
Her royal highness more plainly expressed 
her desire to purchase some of those she now 
beheld: ‘I do not buy and sell,’ answered 
Rachel Mills. ‘Perhaps you will give me a 
pair?’ observed the princess, with a con- 
ciliating smile. ‘ Nay, verily,’ replied Ra- 
chel, ‘ [have refused many friends; and that 
which I have denied to my own kinswoman, 
Martha Ash, it becomes me not to grant to 
any. We have long had it to say that these 
birds belonged only to our house, and I can 
make no exceptions in favor of thine.’ 
This is a fact. Some Friends, indeed, are 
less stiffly starched, but old Quaker families 
still exist, who pique themselves on their in- 
dependant indifference to rank, and respect 
their fellow mortals only in proportion to the 
good they have done in their generation. 





THE LAST OF THE VIOLETS. 


*T was like a fairy taleto pass to the woods, 
And enter the sweet solitude and gaze 

On the fair spirit of its loveliness. 

Delicate as a creature that but breathes 
The perfumed air of providence.” —L. E. L. 


In one of the loveliest spots of earth’s gar- 

dens grew acluster of blue violets; some tall 

shrubs grew near them, by which they were 

shaded from the intense heat of the sun, and 

also from the rough visitings of the rude 

wind. There were gay flowers of all names 

and hues within sight, and a brook that mur- 

mured gentle music constantly flowed near 

them. But their best blessing is not told 

yet. What in all the wide world is happy, 

if it be not loved? The sun may shine 
brightly round us, yet its smile may impart 
no warmth to the heart; sweet words may 
be whispered to us, but their sound is hollow ; 
praises may be showered upon us, but we 
are indifferent to them. We catch ourselves 
wondering that we are not happy, and the 
heart ponders over the bright imaginings of 
its own creation, till it wearies and sickens 
and yearns for a participator in its joys and 
sorrows, and then if it meet with one, a new 
world opens around us, being ourselves hap- 
py, we strive to make others so, and then we 
become better, and wiser, and kinder, and 
gentler to all mankind, through the love of 
a single being. And so were these violets 
blest. They would talk in their own sweet 
language me oi of the bliss they should en- 
joy at night, and when it came they would 
look up between the branches of the trees 
high over them and see “ one bright particu- 
lar star” beaming upon them, and that was 
their lover. And if such a word be admit- 
ted in love’s dictionary, truly might they be 
proud of such an one. so high, so much be- 
yond their sphere, and so constant! Let the 
day have been what it might; still with the 
evening came the star; and when no others 
were to be seen, and it was wet and dark, 
he would peep forth, if only for a minute. 
This lasted for a long while, and it might 
have lasted a great deal longer, but one day 
there was an unusual noise near the violets, 
and they looked up, and saw —— just 
above them a butterfly, with wings of gold 
spotted with green. They were astonished 
and not a little proud of such a visit, and 
more so still, when the visitor told them that 
he had forsaken all the bright flowers of the 
garden for their sweet sakes, and that he 
would come daily and sing to them, and love 
them for ever. The star appeared that night, 
but it looked dim. The violets did not no- 
tice its changed appearance, so pleased were 





A man of sense may love like a madman, 
but never like a fool.—Rouchafoult. 





they with their new lover, who came the 
next day, and the next, till he intoxicated 
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the beautiful and foolish little things with 
flattery, and then they forgot him who had 
loved them so well and so constantly. Night 
after night the star shone down upon them, 
but more faintly; its radiance declined into a 
mild dim look of pity, then it disappeared 
entirely. 

Now that they were left alone, they grieved 
sorely for their ingratitude, for they had no 
rain for some time, and they were thirsting. 
The sun scorched them sadly; the little 
brook had dried up, so that they had no 
music, and no star shone upon them now. 

One by one, the violets drooped, and with- 
ered and died, till at last only one remained, 
and she was dying. It was night, and she 
was sadly wondering whether the next day’s 
sun would spare her, when the butterfly 
passed by once more, and lingered for an in- 
stant to taunt her with her loneliness. He 
tlew away, and the flower bent its head to 
the ground with very shame and misery; 
she was dying with thirst. Suddenly she 
elt a drop fall upon her bosom; it was fol- 
owed by more; and there was a gentle 
shower; the violet looked up in wonder and 
gratitude, and there smiling, through the 
trees, mingling pity and forgiveness with its 
old familiar looks of love, was the star. The 
flower had learnt a lesson—a dear but valua- 
ble one; and she remained constant to her 
star, and loved him better and truer than 
ever. 

The butterfly continued to come and sip 
the dew from the violets; but he now began 
to talk of other flowers, and he came less fre- 
quently, and would no longer sing to them, 
till at last they upbraided him for his neg- 
lect, and then he laughed and said they 
must be very foolish little things to believe 
all that he had said; and as they were dis- 
satistied he should leave them. He did 
leave them, and never came again; the next 
day he flew past them, and they watched 
him, and the tallest of them saw him settle 
on a rose bud. 


PEACE. 


In that wish, all good things are combined 
—without virtue thou canst not have peace. 
Like the rainbow, peace rests upon the earth, 
but its arch is lost in heaven! Heaven 
bathes it in hues of light—it springs up 
amid tears, amid clouds—it is a reflection of 
the Eternal Sun,—it is an assurance of calm, 
it is the sign of a great covenant between 
man and God. Such peace, Oh young man! 
is the smile of the soul; it is an emanation 
from the distant orb of immortal light. Peace 
be with you.—Professor Cook. 








From the Virginia Republican. 


REMEMBRANCE. 
To Miss 8S M——N. 
BY S. E. SOUTHERLAND. 





1 see thee still,—though far away 
From my young vision now 

I gaze upon thine eye's sweet ray, 
Thy fair and lofty brow, 

I hear thy voice of melting pow’r, 

{ | Those tones of holy thrill; 

In fancies of the midnight hour, 
I dream I see thee still! 


I see thee still,—when ev'’ning’s ray 
Is glancing o’er the sea, 

When gentle twilight shadows play 
On mountain, vale, and tree. 

That sweet, fair form and cheek of rose, 
Those lips with fragrance wet; 

All, all thy joyous youth disclose— 
Maiden, I see thee yet! 


I see thee still,—when moonbeams Sn. 
Along by snore and stream, 

When wild, deep thoughts within my breast, 
Of fame and glory dream: 

Thy form is near me in each flight 
That hope and thought pursue ; 

For what were fame and glory bright, 
Unless thou shar’dst them too ? 


I see thee yet,—as fresh and fair, 
As on that eve we met ; 

Those eyes of soft expression dear, 
Those locks of raven jet. 

There was a charm around thee, then, 
That thrill'd me with delight, 

Anil when, sweet one, we met again, 
Still! still, that charm was bright. 


I know how sadly vain it is, 
‘To cherish thoughts like these ; 

Yet lone hearts sometimes dream of bliss, 
’ Mid all their miseries. 

And in my lonley hours, alas! 
When deepest woes are mine, 

Strange flitting thoughts will often pass, 
And point to smiles of thine! 


I see thee still,—with polish'd brow, 
And hear thy gleesome tone, 

Heaven avert that ever thou, 
Should’st feel what I have known! 

Like hopes that bid the heart rejoice, 
In youth's fond happy thrill; 

I hear, I hear thy mellow voice, 
Dearest, I SEE THEE STILL! 


Harper's Ferry, Va., August 5, 1837. 





There are no songs comparable to the 
songs of Zion; no orations equal to those of 
the prophets, and no politics like those the 
Scriptures teach.— Milton. 
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Queen Victoria 








FEMALE BIOGRAPHY. 








QUEEN VICTORIA. 


The above portrait of Victoria Alexan- 
drina, the present youthful Queen of Great 
Britain, is transcribed from an engraving by 
a distinguished artist, copied from an original 
picture painted by Hayter for Leopold, King 
of Belgium. It is said that the likeness is 
very correct, except rather too much fullness 
in the face. 

Queen Victoria is a member of the house 
of Brunswick. Her father, the Duke of 
Kent. wes the eldost son of George IIL, who 
was the reigning King of England at the 
time of our Revolution; but having died a 
few months previous to the death of his 
father, the government devolved upon 
George, his second brother, who began his 
reign in 1820. 

On her mother’s side Victoria is descended 
from John Frederick, Elector of Saxony, who 
was surnamed the Magnanimous. During 
the wars at the period of the Reformation, he 
took up arms against Charles V., Emperor of 
Germany; but at the disastrous battle of 
Weilburg he fell into the hands of that 
monarch, and was cast into prison, where he 








remained till 1554, when death released him. 
He left two sons, John Frederick, founder of 
the old line of Saxe Gotha, and John 
William, in whom commenced the line of 
Weimer, of which latter the reigning Duke 
of Saxe Weimer, Charles Augustus, is the 
representative. The Queen’s mother was a 
widow at the time of her marriage with the 
Duke of Kent, her first husband being the 
Duke of Leiningen, who left her a large estate. 
She marrie? tothe Duke of Kent in May 
1818, and the young Princess was born at 
Kensington in May 1819, but seven months 
before the death of her father. 

Victoria is the fourth Queen that has 
swayed the sceptre cf the British empire. 
The first was Mary, daughter of Henry VIII, 
and sister to Edward VI. She has received 
the unenviable title of “the Bloody Mary,” 
and indeed such a title is justly merited. 
She determined to establish the Catholic 
religion, and for that purpose employed every 
measure, however tyrannical and _ bloody. 
The most eminent reformers of the Church— 
such as Cranmer, Rogers, Ridley and others— 
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were committed to the flames, and the 
Tower of London was lit rally incarnadined 
with the blood of martyrs. At her instance, 
the Lady Jane Grey was brought to the block, 
and, with her young husband, beheaded at 
the age of eighteen. Mary’s husband was 
Philip II. of Spain, but the authority of the 
British crown was vested in the Queen. 

Next to Mary was her sister, Queen Bess, 
the lioness, Elizabeth Tudor. She soon 
subverted what Mary had done, and restored 
the Protestant religion; established the pre- 
sent form of the Church of England, fostered 
agriculture, commerce, arts, science, and 
literature.—During her reign England at- 
tained an eminence unknown before, and she 
was respected as the most powerful sovereign 
of Europe. She colonized a large portion of 
North America, supported the weak republic 
of Holland against its enemies, and by the 
defeat of the famous Spanish armada, hum- 
bled that proud state, and assisted Henry 
IV. of France in the recovery of his kingdom. 
To speak in general terms, the reign of 
Elizabeth was a glorious one, and never did 
England make more rapid progress in its 
march to greatness than during her admin- 
istration. Yet there are dark spots in her 
history, the blackest of which was the ex- 
ecution of her royal cousin, Mary, Queen of 
Scots. This and a few other scarcely less 
bloody acts, tarnish ina measure the glory 
of the maiden Queen. She was the last of 
the Tudors. 

After a lapse of 144 years, we find “ 
Queen Anne” the sovereign of Great Britain. 
She was the last of the Stuarts, daughter of 
James II. She married George, Prince of 
Denmark. During her reign the constitution- 
al union of England and Scotland took place. 
Her reign was the most glorious recorded in 
Briich history. The arms of England were 
cee victorious, and literature flour- 
aiest beauty. The Duke of 
‘leriboroneh, Uie grentest general of theage, 
led her arn ‘ory ripen the continent, 
while sucai : son, Newton, Locke, 
Swift, and others, rerod her throne 
the splendor of thei She was 
thirty-nine years old wiv need 
her reign, and died at the age of itty, of 
apoplectic fit. George 2. ui ue Louse v1 
Brunswick, ascgnded the throne in 1714; 
George II. in 7727; George III. in 1760; 
George IV. in 1820, and William IV. (the 
late King,) in 1830. 

One hundred and twenty-three years have 
elapsed since the reign of Anne, and now 
Victoria I. ascends the throne as sole sove- 
reign. She was but eighteen years of age 
on the 24th of May last, yet in her is vested 
the executive authority of an empire, includ- 
ing in its vast domains, more than one hundred 
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millions of people. Just emerging from the 
gay and thoughtless sports of childhood, when 
scarcely the care of her own person claimed 
her attention, she steps at one stride into the 
great arena of the political world—the sove 

reign of a mighty empire—with all the care, 
and in a great measure, the responsibilities 
of the weighty affairs of state devolving upon 
her. But she has a guarantee that her reign 
will be one of prosperity. That guarantee 
lies in the general intelligence of the people, 
and that love of civil and religious liberty 
which prevails not only among the people of 
Britain, but throughout the civilized world. 
Her immediate predecessor was a warm 
friend of the people, and was beloved as such. 
The British constitution was his political 
guide, and the dictates of a generous and 
virtuous heart, the controller of his social 
acts. (Queen Victoria has been schooled in 
all the best principles of liberty which guided 
her uncle, and under the eae of an 





intelligent mother, she has beegiiprepared to 
assume the crown with feelings of the best 
nature toward her subjects. There is noth- 
ing to fear but the jealousies of the high 
functionaries of state, who seek preferment, 
but who cannot do mischief to much extent. 
No opposite family will contend for the crown 
—no pretender can possibly light the torch 
of civil dissension among her people. Under 
such auspices, it is to be presumed that the 
reign of Queen Victoria will add lustre to 
the British name, not for achievements upon 


good || the battle-field, but for the progressive march 


of civil liberty and the advancement of every 
pursuit incident to peace and prosperity, 
which constitute the true greatness and hap 
piness of'a nation. — Poughkeepsie Telegraph. 


THE CEDARS OF LEBANON. 
From Salathiel. 

As we entered the last defile, the minstrels 

and singers of the caravan commenced a 

pean. Altars fumed from various points of 
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| Uie iurest rose ii its majesty before me. My 


step was checked in solemn admiration. I 
saw the earliest produce of the earth—the 
patriarchs of the vegetable world. ‘The first 
generation of the reviving globe had set be- 
neath these green and lovely arches; the 
final generation was to set beneath them. 
No roof so noble ever rose above the heads 
of monarchs, though it were covered with 
gold and diamonds. The forest had been 
greatly impaired in its extent and beauty, by 
the sacrilegious hand of war. The perpetual 
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eonflicts of the Syrian and Egyptian dynas- 
hies said the axe to it with remorseless viola- 
tion. It once spread over the whole range 
of the mountains; its diminished strength 
now, like the relics of a mighty army, made 
its stand among the central fortresses of its 
native region; and there majestically bade 
defiance to the farther assault of steel and 
fire. The forms of the trees seemed made 
for duration; the trunks were of prodigious 
thickness, smooth and round as pillars of 
marble ; some rising to a great height, and 
throwing out a level roof of foliage, some 
dividing into a cluster of trunks, and with 
various heights of branch and leaf, making 
a succession of verdurous caves ; some pro- 
pagating themselves by circles of young 
cedars, risen where the fruit had dropped 
upon the ground; the whole bore the aspect 
of a collossal temple of nature—the shafted 
coiumn, the deep arch, the solid buttresses 
branching off into the richest caprices of ori- 
ental oaeitente: the solemn roof high 
above, pale, yet painted by the strong sun- 
ight through the leaves with transparent 
and tessellated dyes, rich as the color of the 
Indian mines. In the momentary feeling of 
awe and wonder, I could comprehend why 
paganism loved to worship under the shade 
of forests; and why the poets of paganism 
filled the shade with the attributes and pre- 
sence of deities. The airy whisperings, the 
loneliness, the rich twilight were the food of] 
mystery. Even the forms that towered be- 
fore the eyes; these ancient trees, the sur- 
vivors of the general law of mortality, gigan- 
tic, hoary, covered with their weedy robes, 
bowing their heads in the blast, and uttering 
strange sounds and groanings in the struggle, 
gave to the high wrought superstition of the 
soul, the images of things unearthly, the ora- 
cle and the God! Or was this impression 
but the obscure revival] of one of those lovely 
truths that shone upon*the days of paradise, 
when man drew knowled# i 





disclosed to the first-born of creation ? 


MATHEMATICAL TOAST. 





The following toast, it is said, was drank 
at an association of School Masters. The 
sentiments which are embodied in it, are 
well worthy the attentive consideration of 
every American lady: 

The fair daughters of Columbia: May they 
add virtue to beauty, substract envy from 
friendship, multiply amiable accomplishments 
by sweetness of temper, divide time by so- 





ciality and economy, and reduce scandal to 
its lowest denomination by a modest chiris-! 
.ian deportment. 


THE WIFE. 


Feel’st thou not my joy, no quiet happiness, 
No soothing sense of satisfaction, in 
Loving and being loved? Is there no weight 
Removed from the heart in knowing there is one 
To share all, to bear all, with thee? To soothe gricf, 
Yea, to soften away its human pain 
By a superior love, the cupto temper, 
With words of consolation and sweet hope 
That even ita very bitterness shall seem sweet— 
Forgotten in the love that offers it! 
E. L. Reaper 


Woman’s love, like the rose blooming m 
the arid desert, spreads its rays over the 
barren plain of the human heart, and while 
all around it is blank and desolate, it rises 
more strengthened from the absence of every 
other charm. In nosituation does the love of 
woman appear more beautiful than in that of 
wife; parents, brethren and friends, have 
claims upon the affections, but the love of a 
wife is of a distinct and different nature. A 
daughter may yield her life to the preserva- 
tion of a parent, a sister may devote herself to 
a suffering brother, but the feelings which in- 
duce her to this conduct, are not such as those 
which lead a wife to follow the husband of 
her choice through every pain and peril that 
can befall him, to watch over him in danger, 
to cheer him in adversity, and even remain 
unaltered at his side in the depths of ignomin 
and shame. It is an heroic devotion whic 
a woman displays in her adherence to the 


‘fortunes of a hopeless husband; when we 


behold her domestic scenes, a mere passive 
creature of enjoyment, an intellectual toy, 
brightening the family circle with her endear- 
ments, and prized for the extreme joy which 
that presence and those endearments are 
calculated to impart, we can scarcely credit 
that the fragile being, who seems to hold ex- 
istence by a thread, is capable of supporting 
the extreme of human suffering; nay, when 
the heart of man sinks beneath the weight of 
agony, that she should retain her pristine 
powers of delight, and by her words of com- 
fort and patience, lead the distracted mur- 
murer to peace and resignation. 

Man profits by connexion with the world ; 
but woman never; their constituents of 
mind are different,—the principles of thought 
and action are moulded variously, and where 
the character of man is dignified and ennobled, 
that of woman becomes reduced and degraded. 
The one is raised and exalted by mingled as- 
sociations, the purity of the other is main- 
tained in silence and seclusion. Woman 
was created by the great Giver of all good, 
as the help-mate of man; formed in a supe- 
rior, though more fragile and delic: te mould 
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—endowed with purer and better feelings,— 
stronger and more exalted affections to play 
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a distinct character in the great drama of| 


the created world—in fact, to reward the 
toil and labors »f man. God made her not 
man’s slave, neither to buffet the billows of 
the troubled sea of life, the jarring elements 
of public duties; but to share his pleasures, 
to console his troubled thoughts,—to join 
with him in his joy and exalt him in his 
happiness, by her participation, and to me- 
liorate his griefs by kindness and endear- 
ments. Connection with the world destroys 
those other traits of feeling. She beholds 
man in all his aspects stalking abroad,— 
the creature of evil,—the slave of debased 
thoughts,—the destroyer of innocence, the 
despoiler of all that is bright and beautiful, 
and the scenes of guile, of fraud, and villiany 
that meet the eyes, the glances at every 
turn, gradually stifle the kindly feelings of 
woman, and at length destroy that unsophis- 
ticated purity of soul, or if you will, those 
feelings of romance, which are all best, and 
the most productive of happiness in the sex, 
which 


“ Heaven made to temper man.”’ 
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LADIES’ GARLAND. 


Philadelphia, August 19, 1¢37. 








TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

Since our last number, we have been grati- 
fied and encouraged by a large accession to 
our list of subscribers. All the back num- 
bers of the work have been taken up; and 
still several hundred new subscribers remain 
unsupplied. We have ordered another and 
a large edition of the Garland—it will be 
through the press in about ten days, and the 
numbers will be forwarded as soon thereafter 
as possible. No.6 is sent to all new sub- 
scribers. 

Our patrons who do not receive all the 
back numbers of the Garland immediately 
after subscribing, will understand that we 
have them not on hand at the time; but that 
they will be forwarded as fast as we can 
have them reprinted. Subscribers may rely 
upon receiving all the numbers necessary to 
complete their sets. 

We avail ourselves of this opportunity of 
expressing our thanks to those persons who 
have kindly assisted us in this undertaking. 
We assure them that their kind offices will 
be duly appreciated. 











On another page will be found an inter- 
esting sketch of Victoria, Queen of England. 
Three of the European kingdoms are now 
governed by Queens, namely: England, 
Spain and Portugal. Our cousin of the 
Greensborough “Telescope,” in speaking ot 
the important changes that have recently 
occurred in the political aspect of the fast 
anchored isle, by which a fair girl of barely 
eighteen summers, now sways the sceptre ot 
William tne Conqueror, and Richard the 
Lion-hearted says, “ to us republicans it seems 
rather a dream of romance than a veritable 
passage in the history of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, that this young creature should be 
called, without a whisper of dissent, to sway 
the destinies of one hundred and fifty millions 
of people. Queen AlexandrinagWictoria is 
the first female ruler of the British sceptre 
since the days of Queen Anne; and we read 
the accounts of her accession to the throne 
with all that vivid and wondering interest 
excited by some gorgeous tale in the Arabian 
Nights. The spectacle of statesmen,— 
veteran soldiers—admirals, who have bat- 
tled to maintain her empire o’er the seas— 
and nobles, who can trace their lineage un- 
sullied from the chiefs of the victorious Nor 
mans,—all hastening to bend the knee toa 
mere child in experience, and who is indebted 
to that country for every thing she is or may 
be, while it has received nothing at her 
hands, is surely little lesssabsurd.” 

It is said, however,sthat the youthful queen 
is possessed of mmon intelligence, and 
that she has brought up and educated 
in a manner suited to the exalted station she 
was destined to fill. 


The Queen Dowager of England, Ade- 
laide, is said to be laboring under consump- 
tion. She is to have an allowance of £100,000 
(nearly half a million of dollars) per annum, 
and Marlborough house to live in!! 





LADIES’ CELEBRATION. 
The Ladies of Barre, a town in Massachu 
setts, celebrated the fourth of July, by a tea 
drinking. Nine hundred and twenty sat 





down to an appropriate entertainment, and 
conducted with great decorum and propriety 
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—tea was drank, and bachelors were toasted 
until they were done brown—and matrimony 
was extolled to the skies by the fair crea- 
tures. We like the idea of Ladies celebrat- 
ing the birth day of our national indepen- 
dence. And why should they not? Is it 
improper that they should enjoy themselves 
in an innocent manner on public occasions, 
and especially, on a day so dear to every 
warm and patriotic bosom !—No, it is not im- 
proper. And would it not be better, if in- 
stead of so many “ public dinners,” on that 
day, made up exclusively of men, where, 
sometimes scenes of riotand confusion are 
enacted, that parties should be formed of 
ladies and gentlemen, heads of families and 
their children, married and single, old and 
young, and celebrate the day so interesting 
to Americans, in innocent recreation, and in 
the full and free enjoyment of social inter- 
course. It would be a pleasant sight to be- 
hold the grey-haired and the young,—the 
father and sen, the matron and smiling daugh- 
ter—and delighted friends thus mingling in 
innocent freedom on every festival day. The 
presence of females is mostly a check to 
wild uproar, and noisy and turbulent spirits 
are held in subjection, when women are nigh ; 
for men like not to indulge either in profane 
language, or make beasts of themselves by 
intoxication, in company of females. We do 
think, if this practice was generally adopted, 
it would conduce to more real enjoyment, 
and tend in some degree at least, to our mo- 
ral and social improvement. Let some of 
our ladies and gentlemen try the experiment, 
and like the ladies of Barre, drink their toasts 
in a cup of Imperial, or a bowl of Mocha. 
= 


THE THREE STARS. 


Of the thousand and one toasts which we 
have read during the last few weeks, (says 
the Carlisle Herald,) the following is one 
that will please the ladies, and cause them 
to thank the person who had the honor of 
presenting it. But, should it not satisfy 
them, we have only to say that they are a 
tough set of folks to please. It wasdrank at 
the rail road celebration in this place. 

Woman.—The Morning Star of our youth, 
the Day Star of our manhood, the Evening 
Star of our age. God bless our stars. 





At the lady celebration of the 4th, at Cam- 
bridge, Ohio, Miss Sarah P. Metcalf gave, 
“Parties in the United States—The best 
of all parties are WEDDING parties.” 
The Columbus, Ohio, Political Register 
adds—* We should be wanting in justice if 
we neglected to state, that the last toast was 
presented by Miss Sarah P. Metcalf. The 


and if some of the Cambridge beaux don’t 
ring this belle, they deserve to grope in dark- 


ness forever, 
** Without one ray fiom partial beauty.’’ 
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~ CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS. 


SHOCKING RAIL ROAD ACCIDENT. 
A most deplorable occurrence happened on 
the 12th August, on the Portsmouth and 
Roanoke Rail Road. A pleasure party of 
about two hundred were taking an excursion 
on the road, and when about one mile from 
Suffolk met a train of southern cars descend- 
ing the inclined plane, and in coming in con- 
tact, the locomotives mouthed each other— 
by the concussion, three ladies and a little 
girl in the foremost car were instantly killed, 
and twenty others injured by broken limbs, &c. 
The names of those killed immediately, were 
Miss M’Cluny, Miss Ely, and Miss Roberts. 
The three that died afterwards were, Miss 
Holland, an infant, name not known, and a 
female negro slave, eight years old. Those 
injured seriously, are Mr. Wily Watkins, 
two Messrs. Holland, Mrs. Ely, Mrs. Hol- 
land, Mr. Phelts and others, names not known 
The cars in returning with the Directors and 
Physicians, passed over two men, killing one 
instantly, and mortally wounding the other 














Mrs. Dallas, of this city, mother of the 
Hon. George M. Dallas, Minister to Russia, 
was frightened to death, a few days since, by 
being run away with in a carriage. Another 
lady who was also in the carriage, was thrown 
out and seriously injured. Mrs. D. continued 
in the carriage until the horses were stopped, 
and being taken into a house, complained of 
the oppression of her dress, which prevented 
her from breathing freely. A groan or so 
ensued, and the lady had ceased to live. No 
external evidence of injury was apparent upon 
her person, and it is believed that she died ot 
apoplexy, resulting from extreme terre 





DISTRESSING ACCIDENT. 

On Saturday, the 2d ult., while Mr. A. 
Hickley, a young gentleman of New Albany, 
(Ind.) in company with Miss Mary Goodrich, 
were riding in a gig on a visit to a friend in 
the country, when within about four miles 
from the town, in attempting to water the 
horse in Middle Creek, they were precipi- 
tated in, and Miss Goodrich, a beautiful young 
lady, about eighteen years of age, was 
drowned. We understand that every exer- 
tion was made by Mr. H. to save her, but 
without success. A thrilling incident oc- 
curred as the citizens were following the 
corpse to New Albany. The horses attached 
to one of the hacks containing three ladies and 








hint is one which ought not to be neglected; 


a gentleman, besidesthe driver became refrac- 
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tory as they were passing along the Falling 
Run, and sprang off the bank, which is twenty 
or thirty feet high. Wonderful to relate, the 
hack was broken to pieces, but none of the 
individuals materially injured, although turn- 
ing a complete somerset before reaching the 
bottom. 





Two ladies sitting at their window, in 
Zanesville, came near being killed by a rifle 
ball, accidentally fired through the window 
by a gentleman passing. 





AN AMERICAN PRINCESS MARRIED. 


The Hon. Levi Gilman, a justice of the 
Supreme Court of Missouri, has recently 
married an Indian Princess, brought up in 
the family of Theudore Davis, Esq., of Gib- 
son’s Creek, in that state. She is the daugh- 
ter of Ke-ok-her-sha, or the Black Bear, a 
Fox Chief. Her father, since dead, had 
placed her with Mr. Davis to learn the art of 
“talking on paper.” Mr. Davis having no 
daughter, and being wealthy, sent Nydia, as 
she was called, into New Jersey, where she 
received a superior education. She is said 
to be witty and agreeable, beautiful and ac- 
complished ; speaks French fluently, and has 
all the appearance of one of the far-famed 
brunette damsels of Andalusia. So says the 
St. Louis Observer. Here is the foundation 
of another Pocahontas royal line for Missouri. 


cp? Mr. Tuomas Muiuer is Agent for the 
Garland in Wilmington and New Castle, 
Delaware He will hereafter deliver the 
work to subscribers. 

a? Carvin and Josnva B. Horman, of 
Hopkinton, are General Agents for the state 





ALTAR OF HYMEN. 





* Beside the nuptial curtain bright, 

The bard of Eden sings— f 

Young Love his constant lamp will light, 
And wave his purple wings.’’ 





MARRIED, 


In London, June 23d, Epwin Forrest, 
Esq. the celebrated American Tragedian, to 
CaTHERINE, the beautiful and eccomplished 
daughter of John Sinclair, Esq. of the Thea- 
tres Royal, Drury Lane and Covent Garden. 


In January, 1837, Mr. James ANDERSON, 
to Miss Anna Brean. 
While toasts their lovely graces spread, 
And fops around them flutter, 
T'll be content with Anna Bread, 
And won’t have any but her. 


At Saccarappa, (Me.) Mr. ZepHantan 
Wisrr, Esq., to Miss Hannan E. Heap. 
Two heads are better than one. 

Since wisdom prompted them to wed, 
They were not her despiser— 

The husband took an eztra Head, 
The lady was made Wiser. 





DIED, 


At Schodack, on the 3d inst., Mrs. Jemima 
Hircucock, widow of the late Samuel Hitch- 
cock, Esq., aged 75. The deceased was the 
mother of Mr. Gilbert Hitchcock, and one ot 
the eleven persons in his family who were 
recently poisoned by arsenic mixed in the 
butter, by a negro servant girl. After thir- 
teen days of extreme suffering, she died from 
the effects of poison, and has left a large and 
respectable circle of kindred and friends to 








mourn her loss. 





of New Hampshire. 





THE LADIES’ GARLAND, 


A semi-monthly newspaper, is published by 
MOORE & WATERHOUSE, NO. 45 NORTH SIXTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
[‘T'o be had at O. Rocrrs’ Book Store, No. 67 South Second street, Philadelphia. ] 
JOHN LIBBY, PITTSBURG, PA. 


NEW YORK, Publication-Office at the Book Store of Rosert Carter, No. 112 Canal, 
corner of Laurens street. 


Tue Laptes’ GARLAND Will be published on the first 
and third Saturday of each month; each number will 
consist of sixteen octavo pages, and will be printed 
with a fair type on good paper. Particular attention 
will be paid to the pictorial, as well as the mechanical 
execution of the work—and nothing shall be wanting 
on the part of the proprietors to render it worthy the 
large and constantly increasing patronage, with which 
the work has been thus early favored. PRICE ONLY ONE 
Do.uaR PER YEAR. The Garland, being asemi-monthly 
newspaper, is subject only to newspaper postage. 


TF Messrs. Howell & Kingsbury, of Elmira, 
Chemung county, are the General Agents for Western 
New York. We shall skortly publish a list of our 
authorized agents.£v; Post-Masters and others, are 
most respectfully requested to aid in the cireulation of 
the work. Five dollars forwarded free of postage, will 
pay for seven copies of the Garland. Notes of solvent 
sanks received at par value, in payment of subscrip- 
tious 











> Subscriptions must commence with the first num- 
ber of the work. Whenever there is any delay in for- 
warding subscribers the back numbers, it may be un- 
derstood that we have them not on hand at the time, 
but = they will be forwarded as fast as they are re- 
printed. 

Postace.—The subscription price of the ‘‘ Ladies’ 
Garland”’ is so low, that we cannot afford to pay post- 
age on letters. We are therefore compelled, from ne- 
cessity, to adopt the following rules, and all interested 
must expect them to be observed to the very letter. 
1. Letters, to insure attention, must, if sent by mail, 
come free of postage. 2. If unpaid letters are received 
from subscribers, the amount of postage will be deduct- 
ed from the subscription money, and a less number of 
papers forwarded. The propriety of this course must be 
apparent, when we assure our friends that the postage 
of a single letter not unfrequently amounts to more than 
our profits on a year’s subscription. 





J. Van Court, printer, corner Bread & Quarry st. 
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Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 

TO A YOUTHFUL FRIEND. 
Awake! my muse, from slumber’s spell, 
Awake with soul-entrancing swell, 

And cull for me the choicest flowers 
Of Poesy—for friendship’s bowers. 


For thee, fair girl, of sparkling eye, 

I bid those numbers—wild and high— 
Breath pleasure’s witching revelry, 
While thy young heart is light and free. 


1 gaze upon thy cheek’s fair glow, 

That laughing eye and brow of snow ; 
Round which the flowers of love are twin’d, 
Emblems of thy young, guiltless mind. 


{ weep to think those flowers may fade 
Beneath the chilling cypress shade, 
And that fair cheek, where roses are, 
Become the with’ring seat of care. 


I would not, dearest, check the thrill 
Of joy which thy soul’s pulses fill ; 
Full soon the sickly hue of sadness, 
May trace away the tints of gladness. 


But 1 would teach thy “tameless soul,”’ 
Some of its feelings to control ; 

To learn to meet adversity, 

As portion of man’s destiny. 


But fare-thee-well, where’er I wend, 

This prayer, for thee, shall still ascend ; 
That life’s bright flowers may bloom for thee, 
Thy heart from every sorrow free. 


May every charm of life be thine, 

May health, hope, happiness, combine, 
To twine for thee a garland fair, 

And bind it ’mid thy clust’ring hair. 
And brightly may that garland bloom, 
Unsullied by remorse and gloom ; 

In virtue’s light, spotless, divine, 
Fadeless and sweet, for aye, ‘twill shine. 
Gar.—Vot. I.—No. 8. 113 








Yet let not earthly joys be given 

“'T’o chain to earth thy hopes of heaven ;” 
Oh seek for joys which never die; 

For joys unseen to mortal eye. 


Go twine the flowers around thy brow, 
Which from Religion’s branches grow ; 
Then hope will point with angel sway, 
To realms of pure unclouded day. 
IsiporE. 
August 20, 1837. 


ISOLA BELLA. 


BY LOUISE H. MEDINA. 
Concluded. 


Night was upon the earth, silence and 
darkness held reign at length even over the 
streets of London. The lamps already quiv- 
ered with a waning light, and the surly 
guardians of the city’s rest growled yet more 
sleepily each passing hour. The wind which 
had howled fitfully throughout the day, now 
rushed in concentrated force along the streets, 
bearing with it slates, bricks, chimneys— 
all that came in the path of its fury—and be- 
tween intervals down fell the rain in torrents, 
us though weeping for the destruction the 
wind had made. Here and there, in some 
upper window, gleamed a melancholy light, 
which spoke to the heart of sickness and pain, 
and yet seemed to say that there woman 
plied her angel ministry to soothe the bed of 
pain, and cheer the agonies of death. All 
was drearand silent. Dissipation had ceased 
her midnight orgies, and the wild storm for- 
bade even the wretched to wander. Sleep 
was upon the world—sorrow had wept itself 
to rest—anger lay hushed—and even avarice 
closed its wakeful eye—all but love! Oh, 





love! woman’slove! which unkindness cannot 
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weary, desertion estrange, or scarcely death 
extinguish! spark of that celestial flame which 
draws its essence from the throne of light, 
and is, like it, immortal! ornament of life, 
shining with diamond ray as brightly in the 
cottage as the palace—pervading, self-creat- 
ing, self-existing power, that hast been, art, 
and wilt be, coeval with, and eternal as the 
stars! sole light and blessing of this universe, 
to which thou art a mystery and a glory. 
Oh, woman’s love! how strong art thou in 
weakness—how fearful in thy power—how 
beautiful even in guilt! On man bestowed, 
by man abused, thou yet forsakest him not, 
and in the latest sigh which leaves the vic- 
tims’ breaking heart—thou syllablest a bless- 
ing onthe destroyer’s name! 

It was in a splendid room adorned with 
every luxury that fancy could dictate or pro- 
digality procure, that, extended ona divan, 
formed by cushions of the eider down, lay 
motionless a female form. Curtains of crim- 
son velvet, deeply festooned with gold, hung 
heavily before the casements, and carpets 
piled from Turkey’s choicest looms, spread 
thickly on the floor ; yet these could not shut 
out the storm’s loud howlings, or drown the 
rolling of the mighty thunder. Tripods filled 
with scented wood diffused a soft Asiatic 
warmth and odor through the room, and ala- 
baster lamps, formed to imitate moonlight, 
filled it with a chastened radiance. Paintings 
of rich and voluptuous characters were re- 
flected ten-fold by the mirrored pannels and 
tables covered with virtu, etchings, music 
and books, plainly bespoke this home of luxury 
to be also that of taste. Fully in keeping 
with the gorgeous magnificence around was 


the Armida of this scene, robed in white satin, | 


whose glossy richness scarce equalled the 
bosom on which it rested, her dark hair 
looped with diamonds, like stars gemming 
the bosom of night, her arm and shoulder 
veiled in golden lama, whose gossamer trans- 
parency hid not their moulded contour; so 
she lay, and seemed to gaze so earnestly on 
some exotics that filled her hand, as though 
she numbered their slender petals, nay, regis- 
tered the tracery of every meandering line, 
by the great Artist, painted there. It was 
seeming all—she saw them not; far—far 
away are that lady’s thoughts. She dreams 
not of the gold, the glitter, the pomp, the 
pageantry of the atmosphere around her; she 
sees not that ermine pillows her head, or 
gems enwreath her waist—she hears not that 
her repeater has told the hour of three, or 
that each costly piece of mechanism in the 
room has repeated the sound in music; far, 
far away wander her thoughts to the home 
of her early youth—the silver stream—the 
purple light—the balmy air, she listens now 
w the loved accent of her native tongue, or 

















hears the mountain melody trilled by the 
peasant’s pipe: she recalls the by-gone days 
of innocence and peace, ere sorrow blighted, 
or sin defiled her heart. Gone—gone forever 
and forever? Suddenly a hurrying treau 
sounded upon the staircase, the door flew 
open, and up started that statue-like lady into 
life. She caught the intruder’s arm—*‘ Speak, 
you are here and it is done? Speak, St. 
Aubyn, speak! Is all accomplished? 

‘All! exclaimed the boy, sinking into a 
seat—‘he is ruined—lost beyond hope or re- 
demption !’ 

‘But did you possess yourself of every debt 
—did you buy all? Is he thrown into prison ! 
Answer me, boy—did you become his sole 
creditor? Lays heatyourmerey? So hur- 
ried were the questions, and with such frantic 
eagerness were the answers urged, that St. 
Aubyn could not forbear a shudder as he an- 
swered : 

‘He does. I am his only creditor. I! 
No! you, for it is you on whose head lies the 
sin of all this dire, this ruthless cruelty. 
Urged on by the desperation of a madman, 
when he received the letter you sent him 
from Lady Clare, he plunged yet deeper into 
play. I followed your instructions, and while 
I seemed his friend, acted the fiend. Spare 
me the narrative—false dice were used—he 
sunk to bottomless perdition, and I—I—for 
you have made myself what I will not say, 
and dare not think upon!’ 

A moment’s pause, and then turning to the 
agitated youth, she laid her hand upon his 
arm and said, in tones that seemed to trem- 
ble at themselves, ‘But the title deeds—the 
legacy !’ 

‘Lady, you are very fair: but in the mortal 


paradise of this sweet flesh, is bowered the 


spirit of a fiend. Whence your deadly hate 
to Bellenden, I know not, but be content, 
whate’er your wrongs, they are now fearfully 
avenged ! Cudesibe tetas by every friend 
—deserted by the lady of his choice—plun- 
dered by villains, and baited by a fiend—he 
is not alone impoverished and wretched—he 
is guilty also! He has staked and lost the 
funds he holds in guardianship for me! Yes: 
the admired, courted, envied Sir George Bel- 
— is a felon, and his life is forfeit at my 
will” 

What were the thoughts that thronged 
then on that lady’s heart, her features told 
not, for she turned aside, but o’er her pure, 
transparent skin there rushed a crimson stain, 
dying its whiteness like rose-leaves crushed 
on ivory—and though she spake not, yet her 
action breathed of fierce and desperate en- 
ergy, for she raised her clasped hands high 
above her head, and gazed on air as though 
she would invoke its spirits to work some 
mighty spell. What were the thoughts that 
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struggled in her bosom then? Peace, ques- 
tioner, be still! the human heart is a fearful 
thing—its pages are alone for One Eye to 
scan 

The emotion of St. Aubyn was that of a 
weaker nature—the gale sounds loudly, but 
injures little—it is the death-breathing si- 
moon, that slays but speaks not—he sobbed 
bitterly for some moments, then swallowing 
a long draught of wine from the golden urn 
that graced the table, he spoke to his com- 
panion again. * And now fairest and dearest 
—now, for thee I have sacrificed all feelings 
of honor and of manly gratitude, shall I not 
win my guerdont Thy love was the bright 
boon for which I ventured—for that I would 
stake my peace on earth, and hazard my 
hopes of heaven! Thy love—thou that art 
to this dark world my glorious sun-light—thy 
love—my pearl, my pride, my peerless Ro- 
signole!’ . 

As he spoke, the enamoured youth sunk on 
his knee, and winding his arms around her, 
gazed upwards on her face, as he would drink 
rich draughts of love, even to madness, from 
her eyes. She withdrew with a shivering 
horror from his touch, and catching his arm, 
spoke solemnly and sadly. 

‘St. Aubyn, listen to me, and listen to 
me calmly. The love you seek so madly 
is no longer mine to give—my heart, soul, 
thoughts—nay, my person, is plighted to 
another!’ 

He sprang wildly from his knee, exclaim- 
ing, ‘ You dare tell me this! Another stolen 
the boon for which I have bartered honor, 
peace, and hope? Tell me his name, that 
in his life’s best blood : 

‘Oh! peace—be silent! Clamor and out- 
rage befit not this hour. St. Aubyn, you 
shall know his name—ay, look upon the face 
of my beloved, betrothedone! It is Death,— 
Death! St. Aubyn: and never panted captive 
for the bright, free air, or sighed the exile 
for his native home, as I to join our hands! 
Would’st see him? Look, then, here—here, 
in these glittering eyes ; here, on this scorched 
and hectic cheek; here, on this wasted and 
falling frame! 

She bared the lama from her arm as she 
spoke, and too truly did St. Aubyn behold 
that though the outline of beauty remained, 
the freshness and the filling up were faded 
away forever. He started up, clasped her 
again in a distracted embrace, then rushed 
from the room in a passion of tears, and the 
love that burned so wildly but a few moments 
before, was quenched in deep and hopeless 
pity. Asadream of the night, asa flower 
of the morning, as a vision of Ossian, bright, 
but robed in gloom, passed the love from his 
soul, and St. Aubyn was to Estelle as a 





brother, 








‘ Alas! the love of woman! It is known 

To be a fearful and a lovely thing! 

For all of their’s upon that die is thrown, 

And if ’tis lost, life hath no more to bring. 

Byron. 

One change more, and our panorama of 
life is ended. Day had dawned brightly 
after the storm, but its rays little enlivened 
the gloom of a prison room, where, ata mise- 
rable table, the , the fashionable, the gal- 
lant Sir George Bellenden was seated. Some 
remnant of his squandered gold had sufficed 
to obtain for him the miserable satisfaction of 
a cell to himself, and a dingy piece of paper 
and pen, wherewith to inscribe his wretched, 
despairing thoughts. Hope, there was none 
—too oa had the scheme been planned— 
too certainly the snare laid: and he awaked 
as from a hideous dream, to behold the very 
youth whom he had loved and esteemed, be- 
come his remorseless creditor, and to the 
painful remembrance, that by his own fatal 
deed, that youth possessed the power of hur- 
rying him to a shameful death. On every 
side his thoughts turned for comfort, and 
brought back despair ; but in that dread chaos 
of the mind, the sin and the sorrow that laid 
the heaviest, was his early wrong to the 
young, the beautiful Estelle. Now, con- 
science told him of her innocence, of her un- 
protected orpnan state, of her purposed devo- 
tion to Heaven, of her pure and passionate 
love, of her last maniac scream. He saw the 
flower which he had uptorn from its native 
valley, since on the hot beds of vice 
and public life—remembered the smiling, 
gentle, innocent child, and then thought on 
the awfully grand imposing actress, and 
his memory return ross the stormy wa- 
ters of his life without one sprig of olive to 
cheer the future. On each side darkly low- 
ered poverty, shame, exposure, perchance 
death, and his resolution was taken. He 
scrawled a few hasty lines upon the paper, 
and would have bent his knee, but dared not: 
then drawing the gamester’s last resource, 
a pistol, from his breast, would have ended 
in guilt a life passed in folly, but that a faith- 
ful eye that watched him, as a guardian ser- 
aph’s would, arrested his hand, and Estelle 
stood before him no longer clothed in the 
gorgeous trappings of garish show; she wore 
her peasant dress once more, and when she 
spoke, her native accents came like well- 
remembered music to his ear. 

‘Germaine ! Germaine! the oath is fulfilled 
and the pledge redeemed! Iam your’s in 
death as I have been through life—your’s is 
my every energy of body and soul! Thou 
art mine! I have claimed thy fame, fortune, 
honor and life. ——— in my power! now 
do I restore them! Take back your pledge. 





It has been redeemed’ 
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tory as they were passing along the Falling 
Run, and sprang off the bank, which is twenty 
or thirty feet high. Wonderful to relate, the 
hack was broken to pieces, but none of the 
individuals materially injured, although turn- 
ing a complete somerset before reaching the 
bottom. 





Two ladies sitting at their window, in 
Zanesville, came near being killed by a rifle 
ball, accidentally fired through the window 
by a gentleman passing. 


AN AMERICAN PRINCESS MARRIED. 


The Hon. Levi Gilman, a justice of the 
Supreme Court of Missouri, has recently 
married an Indian Princess, brought up in 
the family of Theudore Davis, Esq., of Gib- 
son’s Creek, in that state. She is the daugh- 
ter of Ke-ok-her-sha, or the Black Bear, a 
Fox Chief. Her father, since dead, had 
placed her with Mr. Davis to learn the art of 
“talking on paper.” Mr. Davis having no 
daughter, and being wealthy, sent Nydia, as 
she was called, into New Jersey, where she 
received a superior education. She is said 
to be witty and agreeable, beautiful and ac- 
complished ; speaks French fluently, and has 
ail the appearance of one of the far-famed 
brunette damsels of Andalusia. So says the 
St. Louis Observer. Here is the foundation 
of another Pocahontas royal line for Missouri. 

(cP Mr. Tuomas Mutter is Agent for the 
Garland in Wilmington and New Castle, 
Delaware He will hereafter deliver the 
work to subscribers. 

(cp Catvin and Jospva B. Homan, of 
Hopkinton, are General Agents for the state 
of New Hampshire. 








ALTAR OF HYMEN. 





© Beside the nuptial curtain bright, 

The bard of Eden sings— fC 

Young Love his constant lamp will light, 
And wave his purple wings.’’ 





MARRIED, 


In London, June 23d, Epwin Forrest, 
Esq. the celebrated American Tragedian, to 
CaTHERINE, the beautiful and sccomplished 
daughter of John Sinclair, Esq. of the Thea- 
tres Royal, Drury Lane and Covent Garden. 


In January, 1837, Mr. James ANDERSON, 
to Miss Anna Brean. 
While toasts their lovely graces spread, 
And fops around them flutter, 
T'll be content with Anna Bread, 
And won’t have any but her. 


At Saccarappa, (Me.) Mr. ZeEpPHANIAB 
Wisrr, Esq., to Miss Hannan E. Heap. 
Two heads are better than one. 

Since wisdom prompted them to wed, 
They were not her despiser— 

The husband took an eztra Head, 
The lady was made Wiser. 


DIED, 


At Schodack, on the 3d inst., Mrs. Jemima 
Hircencock, widow of the late Samuel Hitch- 
cock, Esq., aged 75. The deceased was the 
mother of Mr. Gilbert Hitchcock, and one ot 
the eleven persons in his family who were 
recently poisoned by arsenic mixed in the 
butter, by a negro servant girl. After thir- 
teen days of extreme suffering, she died from 
the effects of poison, and has left a large and 
respectable circle of kindred and friends to 








mourn her loss. m5 
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Postace.—The subscription price of the ‘‘ Ladies’ 
Garland”’ is so low, that we cannot afford to pay post- 
age on letters. We are therefore compelled, from ne- 
cessity, to adopt the following rules, and all interested 
must expect them to be observed to the very letter. 
1. Letters, to insure attention, must, if sent by mail, 
come free of postage. 2. If unpaid letters ara received 
from subscribers, the amount of postage will be deduct- 
ed from the subscription money, and a less number of 
papers forwarded. The propriety of this course must be 
apparent, when we assure our friends that the postage 
of a single letter not unfrequently amounts to more than 
| our profits on a year’s subscription. 
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